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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT = 
OF THE COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO ns aa 


AND ERECT A.HOUSE OF REFUGE . ‘ 
: FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENTS., ait : 


To Bis Excellency the Gopernor, and the. Legislature G the Stata 
of Wisconsin ! sue! n 
The undersig gned commissiopers in pursuance of. an act en- 

titled ‘an Act to, authorize, the establishment of a. House oÊ. | 

Refuge for juvenile delinquents, ? approved March Th 1857, 

in pursuance of the terms of said act submit the 3 


REPORT. 5 i 


The duties to the commissioners (contemplated i ain the act), 
were new and peculiar. The fact of building Houses of Refuge. 
to reform youth, seperate from prisons, is of recent date, The 
first one. erected i in this country was, built! in N ew, York in,, 
1825, but more completely and perfectly arranged and re-built 
in 1853—and a general idea of reforming juvenile. delinquents 
as it now obtains has only practically., developedi itself since, 
1849. ' M Ceu 
Since which ime most of the institutions in this,, 
country, for the reformation of youth have, either been 
built new or re built in new and improved style, and 
not until the month of May: last, z has the subject, ot 
juvenile reform elicited among its! friends even, sufficient if in i 
terest to meet in con vention for consultation and discussion a as, 
to improved plans óf building, the subject, of government, 
the importance of e and other matters of interest 
connected with this department of duty. Sucht “convention 
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assembled in New York city on the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
days of last May, on an invitation of a committee of the 
board of managers of the New York House of Refuge, and 
seventeen institutions of this kind were represented, in the 
attendance of about 60 delegates from widely distant points of 
our country. One heart, one mind, one grand aim pervaded. 
the whole. The problem of juvenile reform was the one grand 
question,” and all agreed that the first duty of any people is to 
provide suitable favilities for the reformation of ee de- 
Iinquents. 

A building best adapted to facilitate a successful iad of 
wholesome government, was a subject of so much importance 
that the commissioners were obliged to visit other similar in- 
stitutions, and consult those who had experience in their man- 
agemeat. We therefore visited the Western House of Ref- 
fuge at Rochester, N. Y., the Massachusetts State Reform 
School at Westboro, the Maine State Reform School at Cape 
Elizabeth. and the Reform School for Juvenile Delinquents 
at Randle’s Island, N. Y. City. 

Our reception was cordial and satisfactory. We are under 
many obligations to the Superintendents of the Institutions 
we visited, and others with whom we have corresponded. 

We were gratified to see the intelligent, active, cheerful 
obedient and promising appearance of the youth placed in 
these institutions,;who would compare favorably (with per- 
haps few exceptions) with an equal number collected indis- 
criminately in any of our public schools, indicating the ne- 
cessity of their commitment, to bad home influences or none 
at all. 


And true it is the principle necessity for erecting Houses 
of Reffuge consist in consequence of an alarming criminal 
neglect in the exercise by parents and guardians of proper 
and salutary home influences. And our attention was di- 
rected to the peculiar office this institution is required 
to perform. The youth of the State commencing. a 
vicious life, grow up to be its adult criminals, many. of them 
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its great criminals. Our: purpose is to reclaim and edücate 
them while they may be réclaimed and educated, and ithere- 
fore to the homeless vagrant, and the truant, vicious youth, 
this institution provides an instructor, a guardian and parent» 
and compels the receiving of ‘salutary influences to miduld 
the mind and habits while maturing to manhood. 

And this period, though brief, is an age in the. life of a 
child, it is the formative period which fixes the character just 
as it is ripening into maturity, and is the proper “time 
to verify the truism of Solomon: “Train up a ¢hild in 
the way he should 80, and when he is old he will not e 
from it.” f 


For purposes of Reform Schools and Houses of Reffuge, 
buildings have been planned from the prison form and ap- 
pearance, to the simple domestic dwelling and surrounded 
with massive walls, 20 feet in height, to simple, ordinary feri- 
ces. 

The Commissioners have endeavored to avoid (arid undoubt- 
edly great facilities to reformation exist in excluding as much 
as possible), the appearance of a prison, and in arränging h 
building to provide it with suitable and distinct appartments 
to admit of a careful classification of its inmates, separating 
the larger from the smaller, and the more viscious from tlie 
less advanced in criminal life, thereby instituting distinct and 
congenial families. * 

A Reform School and Agricultural Coleny, at Metträy, in 
France, established in 1839; is conducted according td’ this 
plan, and now contains over seven hundred boys, divided into 
twelve distinct families, arid ‘is called the “ Family System,’ 
in contradistinction to the 519 house cell or prion’ system: and 
was the first, we believe, to adopt this plan, and is ‘now in 
successful operation. Its main differences are that instead of 
one large building there are several detached | ones, ‘and each 
contains one family with a chief, or father, and two sub- chiefs, 
or elder brothers. All the, various kinds of agriculture, and 
a few of the more simple and generally diffused mechanical 
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trades, form the source of employment. Its discipline is that 
of A family whose’ subsistence springs from labor. In their 
food, dress, lodgings, &c., they study to adhere to the kind of 
life led by the mass of the community. 

In this eountry the best mode of diseiplining delinghent 
youth has received much attention; and the classifying, or 
family system, seems to meet with favor by many eminent 
juvenile reformers, and is regarded by them the best adapted 
to reform youth. 

The Chicago Reform School under the management of Mr. 
Nichols, is reputed to be very successful with this form of 
government. His institution supported by a city tax at an 
anpual expense of only $3,600, has been in operation two 
years ; there have been under his charge 185 boys and 1 girl; 
during this time no corporal punishment has been resorted to 
and except for a few weeks at first, no bars, bolts or lock ups 
have been used. Mr. Nichols says “When our school was 
first opened, 30th Nov,, 1855. The house was all barred at 
length, and the cells had strong and massive bars and locks 
upon the doors. But the day came when the bars, bolts and 
locks Jay scattered in the wildest confusion about the yard.— 
The fire did this work, and so far the fire did a good work, 
We gathered them together in heaps, and there they remain. 

When we removed into our new building we had no ‘tence, 
bars or lock-ups. We were without a fence until last May, 
when we were so exceedingly annoyed by the parents and 
friends of the inmates, on the Sabbath especially, that we were 
obliged to have a fence as a matter of self protoction, to 
keep outside influences from our boys. Some of the boys 
were told by their parents to escape the first opportunity 
that offered itself. Some did escape from the known repeat- 
ed solicitations of their parents or friends. Thus a fence 
was deemed necessary to the wholesome discipline of the 
school. Our experience is, that if we were situated far 
enough from the city to deter the frequent visits of the 


friends of the inmates, that we should need no fence around 
our buildings. 
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Our beds are arranged either in births or : ham: 
mocks; the Henen wwo think: preferable to ‘the: for 
mer.“ n ly oe AE Pie 

Mr. Nichols iiias established. grades of honor; which, a 
after therm substantial: benefits. The school is divided. into 
five classes, ehch elass having five grades; the fifth. grade 
in the. first class is the highest, and. thè mame -f the lad 
who gains it is, registéred in a peculiar book ‘of: honor, he 
“Red Book; they have a; mo*e choice diet, if their haps 
pens to be luxufies in the liousa,.and they alone are per- 
mitted to visit the city. It needs at least 15 weeks of ex- 
emplary conduct: ane of ned to pais any place: in this 
class. „ 

Each class has its own table, If. a , bay i is ‘degraded , to 
the fourth class, he loses his play. Another Elass is allowed 
everything except teat ‘ahd toffee, another toffee, And so 
on, the power of the penalties is Hug to be found än the 
sense of diagrade’ attached to them, atid in the fact thet the 
substantial gods and - Bvils: òf Every dy are BO u G08 
nected with conduct. -! ‘ 

The vagaborid boy whom blows would not influence Hor 
curses drive, feels á new impulse in this appeal to his pride, 
he attains a certain degree of self goverhment—he feel, af 
least á Higher sentirent appealed tò thah fear, and he ebHies 
soon to have a certain spirit of pride for his class, and A 
pleasure) ‘in keepitig up its credit. ‘The motto over the ‘ist 
is, „We are ond family“ 5 a 

The comritissioniérs for building a Stats — Sch! th 
Massachusetts, in their report of 1 1855, in discussing, the quasi 
tion what is or What should be the chemebtery character of 
that government and biganization whith is best adapted to el. 
fect an essential Change of charäéter and at the site time á 
change of habits, say: 

We entertain no dowbt that the. orgahizatfon should be 
that of a family, and the governmefit, as nearly às practicable, 
that of a parent. We believe that great moral and religious 
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power abides in the idea of parental government ahd family 
organization which has not béen developed in any pnblierre- 
formatory institution in this country, and that if this legitimate 
power were wrought out into ultimate action it would effect 
more in the way of reforming juvenile: delinquents, than 
measures based upon any other idea. This relation of parent 
and family, is primitive, continuous and perpetual, it al- 
ways has and always will operate in the social system with a 
force as sure and in a direction as unerring as that of gravity 
n the material world. By and through it the wisdom of :the 
mature is brought into a just and proper relation to the inces: 
sant yearnings and nascent aspirations of the young, and there 
is ever a tendency to cluster around it the innocence, symp% 
thy, delight and happiness which . are embraced in the one 
word. Home.“ ie 
Having thus carefully examined the nid of the best plan 
for the government of this class of offenders, we were prepar- 
ed to adopt a plan of building adapted thereto, the outlines or 
which were designed. by Wm. R. Laco, Esq., Superinten- 
dent of the Maine State Reform School, at Angusta—a man of 
large experience and practical observation—having given the 
subject of a suitable building several month’s close study, and 
produced a plan at the instance and on application of Com- 
missioners of the State of New Hampshire, appointed by the 
Governor to build a House of Reformation for the jnvenile 
delinquents,of that State. The order of work, dividing into 
appartments, height of stories, and providing complete and 
ample ventilation to, all the rooms, was arranged ag in pur 
judgment would beautify and adapt the building to the pur 
poses desired. The architectural drawings and ground plans 
of the buildings now inthe office of the Governor of the State, 
were made by Messrs, Mygatt & Schmidtner, aa of 
Milwaukee, 3 
The plan of building consists of three detached: paral. 
lel buildings, each fifty-nine feet distant, and all united. by.4 
narrow corridor nine feet wide, set in the centre, and erosg 
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wise of each building, extending through the whole, adapting 
all, in their: internal accommodation and external view, in 
appearance to one building; each building furnishing com: 
plete accommodation, to the extént of its capacity, as well 
without as with the others; and if ever needed, more build- 
ings may be added and the corridor extended, enlarging the 
capacity EE and . the 8 of the struct- 
ure. 

The central building 1 is 64 by 100 feet, exclusive of areas 
and towers, and is to be 4 stories above the basement; the 
side buildings are to be 57 by 94 feet, and three stories above 
basement; the-corrido¥ two stories above basement; the base- 
ment is to set 2 1.2 feet below the surface of the ground ‘aiid 
Tfeet above. The building is to be built with Waukeshd 
stone, which consists of an imperrishäble quality of lime-stone 
of fine drab color, to be laid in courses from 3 1-2 to 6 inches 
in thickness, and pointed with raised pointing. One inealcu- 
lable value that this material. is pôssessed is its proof against 
decay, or even tarnish. The stone, as broken from the quar- 
ry, before their edges are mutilated by the pean of a hammer, 
possess choice beauties, relieving the necessity of costly labor 
to beautify’the exterior, even if desired by the most fastid- 
ious,’ dnd when erected will be a standing monument of un- 
fading beauty. The carpenter-work is to be built with good 
materials in a plain, becoming manner, and the buius i is to 
be, covered with slate. 

Nothing has’! been done for mere ornament — even the 
towers are used as ventilating shafts—but care has been taken 
in the architectural plan to combine beauty with usefulness, 
and inasmuch as material was to be used and money expend- 
ed in the erection of a building to so arrange the plan that 
when erected it should possess in its internal arrangement and 
external view a combination of beauty and practical utility. 

It wil! D bə rved that the cost of this entire structure will 
exceed largely the appropriation—$20,000 appropriated for 
this object. But having a full and complete plan arranged, 
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we were prepared’ to contract to build such portion of the 
building as the appropriation would admit, and the part erett- 
ed would be adapted to be united with other parts when built, 
knd the work done wöuld be complete in itself, thereby say. 
ing to the State expenditures made by such adaptation. ‘It 
could not have been intended by the last Legislature that 
$20,000 would build and furnish for use accommodations of 
suitable capacity demanded by the State for this purpose, ‘if 
so, their estimates were very imperfectly made. 

The amount heretofore appropriated, ‘$20,000, only admit 
ted of closing a contract to build part of one, building, (euch 
building being divided by a corridor, with walls of stone, ad- 
mits of building one half of each building, separate if desired.) 
but the State will need at once the whole of one building, and 
presuming that at the present session of the Legislature, the 
requisite amount for that purpose would be provided, a con- 
dition was entered in the contract requiring the builders to fin- 
ish the whole of one building at like prices, and at the same 
time required for the part now under contract—provided the 
superintendent of the building shall give the builders notice 
to that effect, by the 15th day of March next. 

It is estimated to cost to enclose the grounds, erect one 
building, furnish the same with cooking and heating apparatus, 
supply with water and sewers, and erect necessary shops, $20, 
000 more than has been heretofore appropriated. 

The cost of buildings, lot and fixtures of Houses of Refuge 
in other states, is shown in the following table: 
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House of Reftige, NN. Y. city, 1825 
House of Reformation, Boston, 1826 
House of Rufuge, white d'p't, Philadelp a, 1828 
Honse of Refuge. col’rd d'p't, do 1850 
State Reform School, Westboro’, |1848 
Western House of Refuge, Rochester, 1849 
House of Refuge, Cincinnati, 1850 
Reform School, Providence. 1850 
Stste Reform School, C.Elizabeth]1853 
House of Refuge of W. Penn, Pittsburgh, 1854 
State Reform School, Conn., 1854 
House of Refuge, \ {St. Louis, 1854 
Reform School; Chicago, 1855 
House of Refuge, Baltimore, 1855 
State Industrial Set for girls, La'c'ster, M. 1856 
Asylum and Farm School, Boston; 1835 
House of Refuge, N. Orleabe, 1847 
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These comprise all the Houses of Refuge and Reform 
Schools, (of cities and states,) in our country, and af- 
ford a view of the principal features of such institutions, 
with the cost of erecting and expense of maintaining the 
same. Comparing the cost of erecting structures in other 
states and their accommodation, it must be apparent to all that 
Wisconsin can not, for $20,000, complete suitable buildings, 
demanded by this State, for a House of Refuge. 

The economy of the plan, however, and the cheapness of 
building material at the place of location, will insure a bet- 
ter building with equal capacity, much cheaper than most 
other structures built for this purpose in many of the older 
states. Its need is apparent to every observing person. Po- 
lice and Justices records show the necessity of providing a 
suitable place to restore youth. 61lyouths under 16 years of 
age have been arrested and placed in jail, in the city of Mil- 
waukee, from January Ist, 1857, to January Ist, 1858. 

Juvenile offenders can be confined in county jails and pris - 
ons, but can the State afford to punish youth in jails and pris- 
ons among old offenders, by whom they are taught the very 
science and mysteries of crime, from its lowest to its highest 
branches; where crime with all its fascination is i geniously 
expounded to the young and curious learner; where they be- 
come charmed with the heroism of daring and undetected 
fellonies, and when discharged, whether it be in twenty days 
or six months, go forth with bolder and more lawless designs 
than they had ever before conceived, fully educated and pre- 
pared to commence a career of vice and crime. 

Is it not infinitely cheaper to reclaim youth, than to pursue 
an expert villian to prison; to properly educate and give 
them trades, than to have them committing their daily and 
nightly depredations all over our State. 

If it were not cheaper, is it christian, is it humane even, to 
thus take the child in his formative period, while the mind is 
moulding into manhood, and habituate him in a prison to a 
life the like of which he can not find in the world at large, and 
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for what? (with rare exception) simply because the child has no 

rovident parent on whom to rely against want, and commits a 
petty theft to satisfy hunger or whose parents are too care- 
less of the interests of their own offspring to encourage them 
in the improvement of the privileges so freely provided for all 
and other parents who though suffieiently anxious for the 
welfare of their children, are wholly destitute of parental au- 
thority. There are orphans too, with no inheritance but 
poverty and ignorance, and with no faithful guardian to warn 
them against temptation, to which their hard lot has exposed 
them. And intemperanee in the heads of families also adds its 
long list to the sad roll of youthful delinquents. TU 

These classes are they who are to find a school and a loine ! 
in this House of Refuge And at the period of dependance, 
and education in the life of a child, its importance, therefore, 
who can weigh, for these are to become future husbands, 
fathers, and voters, in our midst, for good or evil, as their 
culture and training shall develop, and establish in their hearts- 
virtue, truth, and integrity, or its opposite. In- view, therefore, 
of the office of this institution, we recommend its title be 
changed from House of Refuge,” to “ State Reform School.“ 
The plan of building, and architectural style (with other con- 
siderations) have been adopted to avoid as much as possible, a 
pri on like appearance. So its title should not be the least 
reproachful aud its subjects sent forth should go as free from 
reproach as from any school in the State. 

We also submit the propriety of appropriating, in part or 
whole, the expense of building and maintenance, from the 
school fund ot the State, the contingent funds being largely 
taxed, in the erection and support (at present) of other usetul 
State Institutions, «nd this differing in all respects from other 
charitable and prison institutions of the State, as it only re- 
ceives to its charge youth, co-associates with those who are 
being voluntarily educated in the common schools through- 
out the State, may perhaps, from its intimate relations, (in the 


discharge of duty), to the common ‘school, be entitled to. ex- 
amination in this respect. 
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The schoot fund has been wisely set apart for educating tlie 
youth of the State, and its distribution is. intended to be made 
equal and alike, and invites all to come and be educated; and 
in this respect our municipal government, by rearing her sys- 
tem of common schools, performs the part of a bountiful ben- 
efactor, placing the means of education within. the reach:of 
the poor as well as the rich; but this noble system is niot 
complete while there are children who, whether by the ne“ 
glect of their parents and guardians, or by their own. prora: 
sity are deprived of its advantages. 

In establishing a Reform School, the State provides for, and 
with parental authority, compels erring and neglected youth 
to accept her liberality, and adds one more to her numerous 
instiutions for the education of children, but if it shall 
not appear that this class of youth haye an equal and propor 
tionate right, at least, to that beneficient tund, for the educa- 
tian of children, withoyt diverting the same from its strict 

and legitimate intention, it then follows that its support must 
be provided from other sources. 

In selecting a location care was taken that it should’ be 
where the building could be supplied with running water, 
and the groun:! so elevated as to admit of perfect sewarage. 
Also to select a healthy location, and as laboris to fcrm:an 
important part of the exercise of delinquents, to ‘select such 
land as was susceptible of easy and profitable tillage. After 
examining several places in view of a suitable location for the 
building, it was agreed to make the location at Waukesha, 20 
miles west of the city of Milwaukee, and situated on the Mil. 
& Miss. R. R., affording certain and easy access from all parts 
of the State, dnd from its contiguity to the principle cities 
of the State is perhaps as central (if not more so) for the pur- 
poses required, as any point that could have been selected: - 

Responsible citizens of Waukesha have given their bond’ 
due the first day of January, 1859, to pay for 60 acres of land 
to be given to the State for the the purpose of a location, and ' 
will be delivered at any time the building is ready for oec. 
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pancy, to whieh the Cotimissioners have added by purchase 
10 80-100 acres at 5100 per acre in square - form, in thet 
centre of which,’ the present “building is located. ‘The 
deed for thé location, with the. certificate from the Register 
of Deeds and clerk of the court of" the county of Waukesha 
certifying the land to be free from mortgage, lein, or judge. 
ment; have been filed with the Seoretary of Btate, ne in 
the aggregate for a location over 7 Ó acres. 

The land constituting the location is an excellent; piece of 
productive, tillable prairie soil, well adapted to gardening; 
farming and‘horticulturatinses, with a grove of timber in one 
corner of about: 8 acres, consisting of hickory, white.burr and 
red oak; in the opposite corner is a spring of., pure. imped 
water, discharging a large stream forming a pond..6 rods: in: 
diameter, walled ‘around its edge and full of pickerel; bass ant 
other fish, common to our streams, and are: easily: caught- ii 
considérable numbers. It. seems to be: an inviting spot- for 
the finny tribe, for they run up the outlet of the pond 
from Fox river until it is full to its eapacity. Fox river runs 
partly on the line and partly through, the Premises, over 
clean, gravelly bottom, with a rapid * admitting of no- 


standing or stagnant water. 
The location is about one half mile. fan the, M. & M. De; 


pot, and the M. & M. R. R. passes in front, and in view of 
the premises for nearly two miles. The building can be, up-. 
plied with ter by. the use of hydraulic ram from the spring 
on the premises: or from springs in the vicinity which are suf- 


ficiently elevated to flow into the building, . 
The contract for excavation and. stone work. Was awarded. 


to Ira A. White, and the carpenter ` Work for the enclosing to 
Leander Hill, both of Waukesha, (the finishing not t having yet, 
been let.) T 
The contract now closed applies to building the basement of 
one building, and so much of the first, second, \nd third sto- 
ries as is in, the rear of the corridor [through i the Centre, of said 


building, P Mee. bois ge , 
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The contract for the excavation and leveling the earth re,, 
moved is 22 C. per cubit yard—$2,50 per-perch for stone wall 
of the basement, first and second stories, and $3,00-per perch 
for the 3d story of said building. Cut stone. at from 38 C. to 
70 c. per foot according to thickness and size, ‘bond timbers, and 
lintles, and brick for chimneys, to be furnished at extra charge, 

The contract for the carpenter work on the basement, ‘and 
rear part of the first, second and third stories is $4455, and for 
the front part of the first, second and third stories, (if built) is 
$4500. pi a 

The building now under contract is 57 feet by 94, exclusive 
of towers, the half of building in rear of corridor is divided, 
the basement (2 1-2 feet below ground, and 7 1-2 above,) into 
ac"eller wash room, laundry, drying room, and furn- 
ace apartment, the Ist or principle story. (11 feet high) into 
closets, pantry, hall, passge for steam, store room, 14 by 18, 
boys dining room 25 by 29, and one extra room 14 by 18, 
The second story, (16 feet high,) has two tier of dormitaries 3 
by 8 and 8 feet high, 36 in number the third story 16 feet 
high, may be divided as the second or partly into hospital 
rooms, and partly to provide rooms for girls. This part of 
the building can be built and finished with the present ap- 
propriation, and will furnish acconimodations for 80 boys 
without school room, living rooms, for the Superintendent 
and family, and offices for the: accommodation of the building. 

The half of building in front of corridor is divided; + the 
basement into a kitchen 19 by 20, bed-room 19 by 18, dining- 
‘room 16 by 26, and sitting room 18 by 21, for uses of Super- 
intendent and family ; the first, or principle story, 11 feet high, 
into a parlor 19 by 24, bed-room 12 by 19, reception room 18 
by 19, and Superintendent’s office 18 by 19; the second story, 
16 feet high, into a school room 33 by 39, teacher’s room 19 
by 19, and a recitation room 17 by 19; the third story may 
be divided into hospital rooms, and apartments for girls, 
which will then allow of finising the rear of third story for 
boys, and ample accomodations will then be provided for 80 
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boys and 20 girls. A considerable item in the expense of 
this building will not, if the plan adopted is adhered to, be 
necessary in erecting other buildings of the plan—such as the 
expense of examining other institutions, making plans, archi- 
tectural drawings, enclosing the grounds, making sewerage, 

supply with water, as these and other items necessary to a 
commencement will be ample for the enlargement. 

The plan adopted and the contract for building were ap- 
proved by the Hon. Coles Bashford, Governor, David Jones, 
Secretary and Wm. R. Smith, Attorney General, of the State 
of Wisconsin. 

The plan as adopted, when fully executed, will provide am- 
ple convenience for over 400 delinquents, and can be com- 
pletely finished for $100,000. 

Abot 1000 perch of stone have been laid in the basement 
walls of one building, the walls of which are laid to the height 
to receive the floor timbers of the principal story, and is ready 
for the inspection of the Superintendent of the building; the 
floor timbers of the principal story are all framed ready to 
put on the wall, and will be so placed as soon as the work is 
accepted. Over 150 cords of stone have been hauled on the 
spot for spring use; a considerable quantity of cut stone for 
belting, caps and sills for windows and doors, and quoins for 
towers are now on the ground, the window frames for the first, 
second and third stories are nearly all complete, and if the 
work shall not be embarrassed for want of tunds one build 
ing may be early completed and prepared for use. 

The grounds are to be enclosed with a tight board fence 
6 1-2 feet high with oak posts set 3 feet in the ground, and 
rails 2x5 nailed to the posts with 5 inch spikes, the boards to 
be nailed perpendicular with fence nails, making a sufficient 
ly protective and durable fence. 


W. D. BACON, 
EDWIN PALMER, Commiss n' rs. 
MARTIN MITCHELL, 

Wavxrsna, Jan: Ist, 1858. 


REPORT 


OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE HOUSE OF REFUGE 
BUILDING. 
Srare oF Wisconstn in account with W. D. Bacon, 
1857. CR. 
Jane, Received appropriation from Sec’y of State, (Serip,) - $5000. 
Due W. D. Bacon to ballance 58 — - 892,29 
D pt 
Paid W. D. Bacon per diem and travel fees as $5,895 29 
Commissioner and Superintendent, in exam- 
ining plans and locating building to Oct. 13, $ 696 20 
„% Edwin Palmer per diem and travel fees as 
Commissioner, to Oct. 13, - - 446 80 
“ Martin Mitchell, do, “ “ - - - 494 60 
Oct. “ Brick for chimney ‘flues, - - 62 50 
% Leander Hill on contract for carpenter work 1,000 00 
“ Tra A. White on contract for stone work, 450 00 
“ S. M. Booth, advertising proposals for building 10 60 
“ R. King & Go., u 10 00 
„% Milwaukee News “ 8 s $s 5 00 
“ Milwaukee. Wisconsin do, woo 4 00 
„Racine Advocate, do 8 s£ ex 2 50 
“Janesville Gazette, t: ts s$ 2 50 
4% L. Hill, on contract for carpenter work, 1,000 00 
“ IA. White, on contract for stone work, 350 00 
t WV. Tichenor, Esq., drawing contracts, 15 75 
„% W. R. Williams, survey and map ground, 20 00 
“ Mygatt & Schmidtner, Architects, 300 00 


Dee. VP. D. Bacon, per diem and travel fees as Su- 
perintendent of building and Commissioner, 


to Jan. 1. 1858, =- ~ - - 27550 

„% Edwin Palmer, as Commis’ nr to Jan’ 1, 1858, 32 20 

„% M. Mitchell, e va 12 30 
“ 4,804 ft bond nber Untls, and wall strips, at 

814 per M. — — 67 25 

“ 2, 013 ft. 1 inch boards to cover wall, at $15, 38019 

& L. Hill, on carpenter contract, - 40000 

“© Tra A. White, stone contract, ~ - ~ 200 00 

„% Express charges 2 00 

$5,892 29 


In the month of October received from the Secretary of State $5,000 in 
script, there being no money in the Treasury, the same is yet unpaid. 
W. D. BACON, Superintendent. 
WAUKESHA, Jan. Ist, 1858. 


* 


